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necessitated an entirely different handling of their relations
with Great Britain, and accordingly in 1925 the Dominions
Office was set up, with a new Secretaryship of State. For
a time the two offices were held by the same Minister,
but later this practice was discontinued, although there
is still a close association between the clerical staffs
of the two Departments, and some common services,
notably the Library. The Colonial Office to-day, therefore,
has no concern with the Dominions of India, but only
with the territories described in the foregoing chapters of
this work.
Like other British Government departments, the Colonial
Office is presided over by two-political chiefs, the Secretary
of State and the Parliamentary Under Secretary, who are
Minister and Deputy Minister respectively for the Colonies.
The Secretary of State is usually a member of the Cabinet,
and it is a rule to arrange that one Minister should sit in the
Commons and the other in the Lords, although this depends
upon the balance of the members of the Government as
between the two Houses. As the Commons is the more
important Chamber, it is preferable for the Secretary of
State to be a member of that House, although this arrange-
ment has more than once been reversed. Naturally the
political chiefs change with the Government, although there
is an increasing tendency for Colonial policy to be continued
without material change irrespective of the party in power.
An outstanding Colonial Minister from 1895 to 1903 *was
Joseph Chamberlain, and amongst other later holders of the
office have been Winston Churdiill, J. H. Thomas, L. S.
Amery, Sidney Webb QLord Passfield), Sir Philip Cunliflfe-
Lister (Viscount Swinton), W. G. Ormsby-Gore (Lord
Harlech), Malcolm MacDonald and Oliver Stanley.
The organization of the Colonial Office is generally similar
to that of other Executive departments of State, but unlike